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ABSTRACT 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether or 
not the treatment process of individualized lesson plans for teaching 
discipline to children was effective in reducing time-of f -task and 
disruptive behaviors, while increasing time-on-task and appropriate 
social behaviors. The study was conducted at a primary school in 
Knoxville, Tennessee. Each of six teachers selected their most 
serious problem student as sobj-^^cts for the study* Three students 
from the Department of Educational Psychology and G'^idance of The 
aniversity of Tennessee were employed and trained as observers. A 
multiple baseline design was employed which provided for the 
introduction of the intervention strategy at different times for each 
subject* It was hypothesized that the individualized approach to 
teaching discipline would result in ail increase in the students' 
appropriate behavior and decrease in their inappropriate behavior. 
The hypothesis was supported by the data collected. (Author) 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study vas to dt tcrmino vhethcr or not the treatment 
procoss^ of utilizing; an Individualized teaching-counseling approach 
for teaching discipline to children vas effective in reducing time-off-- 
task and disruptive behaviors, while increasing time-on-task and 
appropriate social behaviors • The study vas conducted at a primary 
school in Knoxville, Tennessee. Each of six teachers selected their 
most serious problem child for the study. Three students from the 
Department of Educational Psychology and Guidance of The University of 
Tennessee vere employed and trained as observers. A multiple baseline 
design was employed which provided for the introduction of the inter- 
vention strategy at different time*; for each child. It was hypothe- 
sized that the individualized approach to teaching discipline would 
result in an increase in the students' appropriate behavior and a 
decrease in their inappropriate behavior. The hypothesis was supported 
by the data collected. 
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TEACHING DISCl^LlUr; TO . TUr'^NTS: 
AN INDIVIDUALIZED TEACHING AND COUNSELING AFPKOACH 
Teaching discipline to students vac. the theme of an article by 
William Glasr.er which appeared in the December. 19;^», :ssue of Learning . 
Tlie idea of teaching discipline as a school subject is appealing because 
school discipline and classroom management problems continue to rank at 
the top of t!ie teacher's headache list (Gallup, 1975). Howt -er, thn 
volumes of literature published on the topic of school discipline have 
not succeeded in bridging the gap between theory and practice (see Hanson, 
1974; Jones, 1973; DHEW, 1974; and Violence in Evanston, 1975). Therefore, 
the study reported herein was directed toward developing and testing an 
individualized teaching-counseling approach for teaching discipline to 
students. It was hypothesized that these individualized lesson plans for 
teaching discipline would result in an increase in the number of socially 
appropriate and task relevant behaviors and a corre;;ponding decrease in 
disruptive and of£-task behaviors exhibited by each student participating 
in the study. 

For purposes of the study, disciplined behavior was defined as bcliavior 
which is helpful to oneself or to others. More specifically, appropriate 
behavior included: working on assignments, paying attention to the teacher 
or to other students contributing to the lesson, asking questions about the 
lesson, and any other behavior consistent with the ongoing lesson. Appro- 
priate behavior also included socially acceptable interactions among the 
students during free time sessions between scheduled lessons. Such behaviors 
as talking, laughing, or individual activity were defined as appropriate it 
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tlicy did not Interfere vith the classroom learning process. 

Inappropriate behavior jas defined as all disruptive and time-off- 
task behavior. These behavic'rs included interriiptii g another student's 
or their own learning by: leaving one's seat, makin-;^ distracting noises, 
talking, hitting, pushing, ard grabbing objects from another child. 

Method 

The study was conducto<! at a primary school in the Knox County School 
System in Tennessee. The enrollment was approximately one thousand students 
in grades Oiie through four. The physical plant is an open-spaced facility 
that serves middle and upper-middle class residential neighborhoods, vith 
a small number of students coming from low income families and minority 
ethnic groups. 

The concepts involved in the treatment phase were presented to the 
entire i chool staff during an ia-servlce meeting. After the presentation, 
the > "x teachers who volunteered to participate were asked to select the 
one student who posed the most numerous, serious, and diffi'tult problems 
in the classroom. All six of the students selected were males: one second 
grader, two third graders, and three fourth graders. 

The «;ix teachers met with the experimenters immediately after the 
general staff meeting to discuss the study in more detail. Each teacher 
received a training notebook which included the ten-step process to be 
used during the treatment phase (see Figure 1), a description of the be- 
havioral categories to be used by the observers, an example of the daily 
observation record sheet, and some paper on which to keep anecdotal records 
of the target student's and her own behavior during the r>tudy. 
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One exrerimcntor vas available in the school everyday for about two 
hours to cb.crvo and to consulfwith the teachers. Frcn 2:2a - 3:30 P.M. 
the teacher.' time was reserved for individual and team planning parent 
conferoncos, consultation, and ctaff rncetinc.. The conference period 
provided an cxcellcuL opportunity to talk indxvidua]ly with the teachers 
concerninii Ihe study. 

Three fcnale students were employed as observers by the experin,entor 
fron the Kducntional r.sycholo,,y and Guidance Dcpart;.cnt of The University 
of Tennessee. Each of the obse...ers vas allowed to ean. points toward her 
Crndc contract in addition to remuneration of approximately one dollar per 
hour. T^o of tlu. observers were assigned three children each to observe 
throughout the entire study. The third observer vas scheduled to n,ake a 
reliability cl,eck with each of the other observers each week and' vas al.o 
to he available to observ- a child vhen needed. 

The expcrin^eaters produced a two-hour video tape of actual classroom 
activity which v;as used as a training tape for the observers. Two. two-hour 
training sessions were conducted by the cxpcri,.enter to train the observers. 
At the conclusion of the cccond training session the reliability ratings 
achieved by the observers ranged from 85 to 95 percent. The two primary 
observers were given schedules which required a 30 minute observation 
period on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridayr for each child. 

An on-the-count time interval assessment observation system was employed 
(Williams and Anandam, 1973). This procedure entails: (1) looking at your 
watch, (2) looking at the target student to dctrnnine vuicli of the four classl 
flcations o£ behavior he was emitting at that moment, (3) looking down at the 
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record sheet and recording the observed behavior, and (4) recheckinc the 
vatch to determine v.hcn the ncx-t ten second period begins . the four 
classifications of behavior used by the observers vere task relevant, 
appropriate social interaction, timc-of f -task, a,.\ dii;ruptive behavior. 

The reliability ratings vere taken by having two observers rate the 
same child, independently, for a 30 minute Lime period. A touch signal 
vas used at the beginning of each ten second period to assure that the 
observers wore both observing and recording simultaneously [ Inter- 
rater agreement was assessed by dividing the total number of observations 
into the mnnber of agreements. The inter-rater reliability ratings, were 
taken on a weekly basis, ranged from 91-96 percent during the study. 

riiase I: Baseline Conditions 

Tlie teachers vere instructed to continue their norr.al classroom pro- 
cedures, interactions, and responses during Phase I, the baseline obser- 
vation period. 

Phase 11: Treatment Conditions 
Each teacher vas asked to compile four lists: 

1. Everything vliich I have already tried with my target 
student that docs not help. 

2. Tilings which I can do to help my target student have 
a better day (after treatment begins). 

3. Topics I can talk about with my target student. 
<i. Things I can use as reinforccr?? wlien 1 "catch" my 

ta*-|«ct student doing appropriate behaviors. 
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One experimenter met individually vith each teacher to review these 
lists and enlarge upon tncm vhere necessary prior to the onset of treatment. 
During the first three days of treatment the teachers vere requested to 
restrict themselves to steps one, tva, and three of the ten-step treatment 
process. The purpose of tliis resrriction vas to encourage the teechers to 
focus on improving the teacher-student relationship before focusing on the 
target student's specific behavior problc-jis. The ten-step process is pre- 
sented in Figure 1. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 

Tlic followinjr is a description of soinc ways in vhich the ten-step treat- 
ment process wuL. :^ ndividualized for each student: 

1. Tlie li.its which the teachers coinpilcd individually vere 

tailored to the unique needs and intercra:s of each subject. 
2.. Step six involved individual conferences betveen the 

teacher and her target student during which any reasonable 

plan could be developed. These plans varied from student 

to student. 

3. Each teacher employed the levels of treatment she thought 
were needed for her particular 'Student, Teachers vere 
requested to use steps beyond three only as needed and to 
drop back tovard step one as soon as possible. . 
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Throughout the treatment phase of this study the experimenter consistently 
reinforced the teachers for appropriately utilizing this procor,s and also 
encouraged each teacher to individual iiie the process to meet the needs of 
her target student as well as her own needs. In an attempt to ascertain 
any p-M)leTns of ImpUucnMnr, this procedure, the experiiiicnter requested the 
teachers to predict possible difficulties. It was discovered that several 
thought it would be very difficult to con.>truct a time-out area in their 
suites. Consequently, the cxperhncnters arranged to have several appliance 
cartonr? dcllvCiod to the school which were donated by a lo^^vl department 
store. These were decorated and equipped vith a desk, making very adequate 
quiet comers or study carrels. 

A multiple baseline design was u<.td in vhich the baseline period began 
on the same day for all subjects, but varied in length froTT\ six to fifteen 
school days. Consequently, the tvcaty-day treatment periods were not ndmini- 
stcred sitiultaneously to individual subjects. The multiple baseline design 
allovs's changes in thr dependent variable (student behavior) to be attributed 
to the treatment condiLions rather than other variables vhich might be opera- 
ting during any one given time period. 

Graphs and tables were used to present the data obtained in the study, 
T!ie absolute frequency of appropriate and inappropriate behavior for each 
subject was graphed. The mean percentage occurrence of appropriate and 
inappropriate behavior for each subject, by phases, was calculated and 
presented in tabular form. The percentage difference of appropriate and 
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Inappropriate behavior bctveen baseline and treatment conditions vas calcu- • 

lated ft-,r each subject by the following foxinala: ^hase II - phn.sp T 

Phase I X lOU. 

Results 

In the presentation of findings, teachers are designated as Teacher A, 
B, C, D, E, and F, and each teacher's target student xs designated as S^, 
S2. S3, S4, S5, and S6, respectively. Records of the abrfolute frequ.;acy of 
behavior, as recorded by th. obso-^ers on daily behavior record sheets, are 
presented graphically for each student in Figures 2 through 7. Time-on-task 
and appropriate social behavior vere classified as appropriate behavior (+) . 
Time-off- task ^ud disruptive behavior vere classified a- inapproprite be- 
havior (-). An on-the-count time intei-val obscrvaticn procedure vas employed 
which consisted of a 30 minute period of ten-second intervals. This system 
made it possible for the absolute frequency of behavior to range from 0 to 
IBO. Intcr-obccr^'cr reliability was clicckcd on a weekly basis during the 
study. Reliability vas calculated by dividing the toLal number of observation 
into the number of agreements. Intrr-obscrver reliiibility during Phase I 
ranged from 95 to 96 percent, with a mean of 95.66 percenl. During Pliase II 
the reliability ranged from 92 to 97 percent, vith a mean of 94.66 percent. 

Figure 2 is a graph showing the results for student #1. For Si there 
was a 15 day observation period followed by a 20 day treatment period. 
IXiring baseline the absolute frequency of inappropriate behavior vas ciractic 
and ranged from 38 to 161 vith a mean of 91. During treatment, misbehavior 
vas reduced and remained lov with a range of 1 to 33 and a mean of 11. 



Insert Figure 2 about here 
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Figure 3 presents the results for student i'l. had an 11 day base- 

line period. Teacher B was ebr.nt for two days; consequently, the treat- 
ment period lasted 22 days. Durins baseline the absolute frequency of 
misbehavior for S2 ranged- fron. 39 to 100 with a mean of 62. Durinp. treat- 
ment the ranee of mi sbfhavior w.ir- 1 to 5^4 with a mean of 23. 



Insert Figure 3 about Iiere 



Figure 4 presents the rcr.ults for student ,-?3. The baseline period 
was 11 days and tho treatment period was 22 days for S3 Teacher C re- 
quested the additional two days to see if e Labilization of the improved 
behavior could be achieved. The mean of the absolute frequency of mip- 
behavior during baseline was 103 with a range of 34 to 107. During treat- 
ment the frequency of misbehavior ranged from 0 to 79 with a mean of 35. 
The behavior of S3 was extremely erratic during Phase I and the first nine 
days of Phase II. During the lar.t 13 days of treatment, however, his be- 
havior improved consistently. 



Insert Figure 4 about here 



Figure 5 presents the results for student ^4. The ten-day baseline 
period was followed by a 16 day treatment period for S4. The treatment 
period was cut short because the student's home situation necessitated 
placement in a resident school for children needing psycliiatric help or 
controlled environments. Therefore it was Impossible to complete the twenty 

I i 
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day treatment period. During Phase I the absolute frequency of inappro- 
priate? behavior for ranged from 20 to 76 with a mean of 55. During 
Phase II the range for the same behavior was 1 to 47 with a mean of 16. 



Insert figure 5 about here 



Figure 6 . resents the results for student ,?5. There was a si^-dny 
baseline period and a 25 day treatment period for S5 which was due to 
teacher and subject absences. The abolute frequency of inappropriate 
behavior during baf,c}iie ranged from 29 to 100 with a mean of 60. During 
trcatriont tlie inappropriate behavior ranged from 1 to 95 with a mean of 
29, With one exception, the fourth day of treatment, improvement of 
behavior was very consistent. 



Insert Figure 6 about Iicre 



Figure 7 presents the results for student //6, Treatment began on the 
fourteenth da> of the study for S^^. During baseline the absolute frequency 
of inappropriate beliavior ranged from AO to 17A with a mean of 107. During 
treatment inappropriate behavior ranged iron 0 to Al with a mean of 20. 
This was the most dranutic improvement of behavior achieved during the study, 



Insert Figure 7 about here 
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In addition to the presentation of the absolute frequency of behavior 
of subjects, the data from the daily behavior record sheets has been pre- 
sented in terms of the nean percentage occurrence of appropriate (+) and 
inappropriate (-) behavior by phases, for each subject, as shown in Table 
!• The average percentage of appropriate behavior increased for every subject. 

The smallest increase vas an 18 percent increase by S^, However S exhibited 

5 '5 

66 percent appropriate behavior during baseline. The largest mean percentage 

increase in appropriate beha\n.or vas experienced by S • He increased 49 

6 

percentage points. 



Insert Table 1 about here 



Table 2 presents the data in tenns of percentage difference of ;^ppro« 

priatc and inappropriate behavior between baseline and treatment conditions 

for each subject. The mean percentage scores were used for the ::alculations. 

The fonrula employed vas Phase II - Phase I x 100. Percentage differences 

Phase I 

scores between phases for individual subjects ranged fron -^27 to -^122 for 
appropriate behavior and froiri -S2 down to «53 for inappropriate behavior. The 
difference scores for all subjects vas in the same direction. 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Stops one, tvo, and three were employed exclusively by each teacher 
during the first three days of 'phase II. The purpose of these steps was 
to increase involvement betveen the student and the teacher. All six 
subjects exhibited an increase in appropriate behavior during this three- 
day involvement phase. 

It seems appropriate to report a number of unobtrusive measures of 
student behavior which were observed during the study. Behavior patterns 
vhich were altered during the treatment phase but were not part of the 
original design v^re attendance, expressing warsth toward the teacher, 
=md modeling the behavior of teachers and peers. 

Although attendance has not hcem a significant probleui among the tar- 
get students, the attendance records of two subjects i^roved. vas 
absent four days and vas absent tvo days during the 20 day period prior 
to the study. During treatizent absences vere reduced to one day and no 

days, respectively, for S. a^id S- . 

2 6 

New behaviors reported by the teachers of three target students inay 
be classified as expressions of van^th or affection. S3 presented Teacher 
C with a letter of appreciation on tvo occasions. S_ Drought Teacher E 
flowers on several days, as veil as givir^ her a thank you letter. S 

6 

gave Teacher F a picture for her desk and a short note tha^iking her for 
being his friend. These behaviors occurred for the first tiize for these 
students during the treatment period. 
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Apparently nodcling effects vere in operation during Phase 11, 
Target students were observed modeling teacher and peer behaviors, which 
^vere new behaviors for the subjects, Tliese behaviors were reported by 
the teachers in anecdotal records as well as verbally to the experimenter, 
Sj^ and each rhose to go to the librar>^ to. read when given a choice of 
earned, free-time activities. Students had been allowed to go to the 
library when all assigiments were completed. These two subjects told 
their teachers that since they had never before completed all their work 
they never had a chance to go to the library on their c-;;t. like the other 
children did. 

^1' ^2, ^^"^ ^5 '^'^^^ observed on several occasions using polite phrases, 
s ich as please, thank you, and excuse me. Each of their teachers reported 
this to be extremely atypical for the subjects prior to treatment* 

Sg was observed verbally reinforcing his classmates for working on 
assignments. He had previously disrupted, rather than encouraged students 
vho vere on task. 

The teachers reported that all students vere doing better in their 
schoolvork. The increased amount of time the students spent "on task 
relevant behaviors evidently was reflected in an improvement in the 
quality of the students' academic performance. 
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Sinnmary^ and Discussion - " - — 

The results from the study support our prediction that an individ- 
ualized teaching-counseling approach for teaching the subject of dis- 
cipline to children vould be effective. Each student made considerable 
gains on the target behaviors as veil as on several i-mobtrusive measures . 
While the present study is only a siaall beginning, it does represent a 
carefully controlled atte=-.pt to exanine the utility of teaching disci- 
pline to students vho lack knowledge of this important subject. As 
Glasser a97A) pointed out, discipline nust be learned and once learned 
it vill probably beccne part of the person's life style. There Taay be 
no learning Eore valuable than discipline as students begin to find their 
place in this vorlc. Perhaps the nost significant finding of the study 
is docu::>cntation of the often-heard phase trhat hirnanizing approaches to 
classroom rianagenent are effective in teaching discipline because children 
. begin to feci vcrthvhile and Icrved. Feeling loved and vorthvhile are 
needs ve all seek to fill-if uot thro-^gh appropriate neans then through 
all those inappropriate behaviors of the t>-?es Ecntioned earlier. 
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Figure 1 

Teaching Discipline: An Incfividualized Approach^ 
The InvolvcTT^ent Phase 

1. Make a li-t of what you have tried that has not help:;d your 
student and stop these unhelpful behaviors. 

2. Treat your student's misbehavior as' a first offense. Forget 
past misconduct and reinforce helpful behaviors. 

3. Think of at least one thing you can do to help your student 
have a better da/. 

The Counseling; Phase 

4. Quietly request your student to correct his/her behavior (non- 
verbal ly, if possible). 

5. Counsel your .fudent utilizing Glasser's (1974) Kealicy Therapy 
approach. 

6. Develop vritten contracts vith your student vhich outline the 
-student's plan for chanr.ing his/her behavior. 

The TiT-:o-Dut Phase 

7. Use classroca ti-o-out procedures s^zch as seat II and the quiet 
comer uncr-pson & Pcppen, 1572) follo-.'ed by the student's vritten plan 
for correcting the misbehavior. 



ten-step approach to teaching discipline vas develcned from Gla 
ana ^nonipso^n & Foppcn (1972). 
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8. Use out of class tine-out procedures such as a time-out roons 
or the principal's office folloved again vith the student's written 
plan for doing more helpful behaviors in the classroom. 

9. Use a hone-based, tine-out procedure vhcn the school time- 
out procedures fail. All time-out procedures are based on logical 
consequences to behavior rather than the use of illogical punishment 
techniques (See systematic isolation in Thompson & Pcppen, 1972). 

10. Enlist the aid of conmunity resources such as alternative 
schools, juvenile court vorkers, and/cr other counseling ser\-iccs. 
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Table 1 

KEAN PERCENTAGE OCCURRENCE OF 
APPROPRIATE AND INAPPROPRIATE EEILAVIOR BY PHASES 



Target Behavior Occurrence (7.) 
Student __Pha_sc_ 



S2 
S3 



S6 

Inapprcpri:=i t e 



■5i 



S2 
S3 
S4 
S. 



(Behavior) Baseline Phase II Days 1-3 Phase II 

Appropriate 

Si 49 S7 94 

66 85 S7 

41 S5 80 



Sa 69 94 • SI 



59 



67 . S6 £4 

41 8S 89 

51 13 6 

34 15 13 

59 14 20 

31 6 5 

33 14 16 

12 11 



26 
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Table 2 

PERCENTAGE DIFFERENCE OF APPROPRIATE AND INAPPROPRIATE 
BEHAVIOR BETWEEN BASELINE AND TREATMENT CONDITIONS 



Behavior 


Mean 


Perccnta^^e 


Difference fo-^ 


S tudcnts 






Sl 


S2 


S3 


H 






Appropria tc 


+92 


+31 


+100 


+30 


+27 


+122 


Inappropriate 


-82 


-62 


-67 


-70 


-53 


-82 
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